A  POOH  BAH  IN  PEMBA

the rest were African natives of the country. The Arabs did not give a
District Officer much trouble or work, and contact with them was, for die
most part, a pleasant way of rilling leisure hours. But their indebtedness
was a constant source of worry; for their plantations were in many cases
heavily mortgaged to moneylenders,

I had only been in "Weti nine months when I was transferred to Mfcoko-
toni in Zanzibar, and there I was soon involved in die annual business of
obtaining pickers for cloves. If dove trees are to bear freely the plantations
have to be kept regularly weeded. In old days this was done by slave
labour, but after the freedom of the slaves the labour deteriorated and
plantations became less productive. Many of the freed slaves remained
on their former owners' plantations, referred to diemselvcs as slaves and
were often proud of their title. Their masters, too, liked to have them
there. They regarded them as their children and it added to their prestige.
The slaves also helped with the picking, but as a general rule most of it,
both in Zanzibar and Pemba, was done by the Wahadimu, one of the
aboriginal tribes who lived mosdy in the south and east of Zanzibar, growing
coco-nuts and native crops radier dian cloves. The search for labour
involved much travelling and I had soon covered the whole of my district
on donkey or by boat, visiting the Wahadimu villages and arranging with
the Shehas, the native headmen, to persuade the young men to go picking*
I had, too, to visit the plantations seeing whether the owners had enough
labour and whether the pickers had any complaints,

IT was clove picking time that I first met Sheikh Sa'id bin 'Abdulla al
Kharusi, who for long has called me his " brodier," He came into ray office
at Mkokotoni to make my acquaintance and I liked him at first sight. Short
and stocky, he had then only a few grey hairs in his black beard- I think
he has as honest eyes as any man I know, eyes that never waver as he looks
you in the face. He asked me to spend the following week-end with
him at his plantation at Kinyasini, some seven or eight miles south-east of
Mkokotoni. Thus began a friendship which has lasted through twenty^one
years.

The week-ends I spent with Sa'id were among the happiest I remember.
During the rest of my time at Mkokotoni they were frequent, and not the
least enjoyable part was the donkey ride there, for1 my way lay through
shady dove plantations, groves of coco-nuts, open country anxJ busL
Iteie was a difficult river to ford but above its banks beautiful glvriow
wperba lilies grow in profusion* ^t die-village of Qhaani, with its kuts